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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is commonly thought that the new 
Parliament will be short-lived. So Ork- 
ney and Shetland must push on with 
their polling if they want to be in time 
for it. * * 

* 


One of the scandals of the present 
Elections has been the dragging in of 
the name of the Deity by certain owners 


of Nonconformist consciences. An un- 


now that they have so much spare time, 
with the view of seeing whether they 
cannot convert one another. 

* * 


* 

Next time Mr. Victor Grayson must 
really be more careful in his choice of a 
Christian name. 


* 
* 





election address, “I stand for a minimum 
standard of life and comfort below which 





written law is surely 
needed here. The 
Kinc is not sup- 
posed to be drawn 
into an Election. 
This se 
should be extended. 
* * 


* 

“Up to the pre- 
sent,” said the 
Chanticleer of the 
I’xchequer at Stour- 
bridge, “ Bills have 
been signed by His 
Gracious Magsesty, 
but in future they 
have got to be 
signed ‘A. J. Ban- 
rour. ‘Epwarp 
Rex isnotenough.” 
Rejected Bills, we 
take it, will he 
endorsed, ‘f Arthur 
Wrecks.” 

* 
* 

“There is one 
thing in common,” 
said Mr. Grorce, 
“between Whips 
and little children. 
It is said of little 
children that they 
ought to be seen 
and rot heard. 
And Whips ought 





its 


Wl, ’ 
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MAN, THE TRAIN’S GOING OFF THE LINE.” 


to be just the 

same.” We don’t 

know if he was 

thinking of the 

Chief Liberal 

Whip’s announce- Sandy. “Hoor, 
ment as to the 
Premier's inten- ——— om 


tions toward Home Rule, but it is signifi- 
cant that Mr. J. A. Pease will neither be 
seen nor heard in the House for some 
little time. 2 

* 


By the way, one of the most curious 
results of the Elections, it has been 
pointed out, is the defeat of Messrs. 
J. A. and Pike Pease, who whipped on 
opposite sides of the House. 
saying, “ As like as two Peases.” 

. . . *. 

Meanwhile it is said that a conference 

is about to be arranged between them, 


It looks as | 
if there were something, after all, in the | 


Donald. “ DINNA FASH YERSEL, WE SHALL NO HAE TO PAY FOR THE DINNER.” 


no person shall be allowed to exist.” 
This proposal that every Labour Ex- 
change shall have a lethal chamber 
attached to it is surely a too drastic 
solution of the Unemployment questicn. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Wryston Crvurcuit, in the course 
of some severe remarks & propos of a 
political speech by the headmaster of 
Eton, advised him to stick to his last. 
This is rather good from Mr. Cuurcattt, 
whose last was the Conservative party. 

* * 
* 
The House of Lords is being em- 





|bellished and re-gilded by one of the 
‘last orders of the Government. This 
lconfirms the rumour that it is to be 
offered to the United Irish Party for a 


1 } >» 
y 4e 00 
meoeee Room. + * 





Black bread is becoming quite the 
| rage in Conservative circles, but it is an 


The Liberal Candidate for the Stam-| exaggeration to say that long queues of 
ford division of Lincolnshire said in his 


Tories may be seen every morning at 
street corners waiting while the local 
| shoe-black converts their white bread. 





_ * * 
* 

Ml dui} “£100 for a 

Mt Wy, | Title,” announces 

MAN |The Week End. 


Mi she | ; 
iid tI One gets some idea 
of the sensational 
slump which has set 
in when one thinks 
of the enormous fee 
which a_ certain 
Liberal peer is said 
to have paid for his 
title not so long ago. 
* * 


* 
Judge WILLIS is 
improving. “It is 


one of the signs of 
a man being out of 
employment,” he 
remarked at the 
Greenwich County 
Court, “when you 
see him with a 
cigarette in his 
mouth.” There is 
something in this. 
In the same way a 
big cigar is often 
the sign of the suc- 
cessful bankrupt. 


* * 
* 


A number of Irish 
people who were re- 
cently deprived of 
jtheir old-age pen- 
jsions on various 
| grounds have now 
| been served with 
| notices demanding 
{reimbursement of 
—— the sums paid. The 
Government, it is said, is anxious to 
scrape together enough money for 
another Dreadnought. 








| * * 

* 

| Outside the collection box for the 

|Children’s Infirmary at Liverpool there 
has been placed an electric-light device 
which, immediately a coin is dropped 
into the box, displays the acknowledg- 
ment “ Thank you.” It is contemplated 
to introduce into churches a_ similar 

|contrivance which will deliver an insult- 

ling message whenever a button is con- 

| tributed. 


=. 
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THE ALTRUIST AT THE POLLS. 


[Ow the front-window of The Christian World the total results of 
the elections have day by day been recorded, not under the natural 
headings, “ Liberals” and “ Unionists,” bat “ For the People” and 
‘For the respectively. J'he Wesiminster Gazett? pictorialiy 
supports the same pleasant illusion with a slight variation -—‘* Commons” 
and * Lords.” If these categories mean anything, they mean tl.at about 
half the British People have voted for the Peers instead of for them- 
selves—a very noble performance. | 


Pe ers’ 


Most Christian England! They who deemed you selfish, 
Who in the shape of poster, print, or song 

Implied that your ideals were low and pelfish, 
Have done you grievous wrong. 


They pictured you as passing keen on spending 
Your giant strength to strike the Tory dumb, 
Moved by a single passion for distending 
Your pocket and your tum. 


They called on you to crush the vile encroacher, 
To amputate the Peer’s rapacious hand, 

Laid like the paw of some insidious poacher 
On your (the People’s) Jand. 


They trusted you would send to sheer perdition 
These bloated Lo:ds who longed to see you bled, 
Who had designs, destructive of nutrition, 
On your (the People’s) bread ;— 


Monsters, whose bulging maws had ever fattened 
On unearned increment of wine and oil; 
Rodents whose teeth habitually battened 
On your (the People’s) toil. 


And yet, with cheek presented to the smiters, 
‘Taking a purely altruistic tone, 

You beamed forgiveness on these belted blighters, 
And made their cause your own! 


Yes, in your myriads, drawn from every station— 
Workers in towns and he that tills or delves— 
You voted, like a really Christian nation, 
For them and not yourselves! 
I speak of England. Pawky Scots rejected 
‘The claim of noble sentiments like these, 
Choosing the primrose path where they expected 
To pouch the most baw bees. 


And “ gallant little Wales” ignored the moral 
Which in her bardic hymns you find rehearsed— 

That noble knights should waive a private quarrel 
And think of Others first. 


(rin’s intentions I can scarce determine ; 

With Home Rule and the whiskey--till at stake, 
lTer manner towards the gentlemen in ermine 

Is markedly opaque.) 


Yet when the totalised results are sorted 
We find this creditable fact (loud cheers) 

That roughly half our populace supported 
Its natural foe, the Peers. 


Nay, though the Lords abused their light authority, 
Consulting wantonly the People’s will, 

You justified em by a clear majority 
Against the Budget Bill.* 


* The result «f the Irish Elections must be regarded as unfavourable 
to tle Budget since the Natio alists voted against its Second Reading. 
So that, without prejudice to the future action of the !rish Party, we may 
say that the United Kingdom, by a substantial majority, has justilied 
the Peers’ reference to the People. 





So, lest we hear the voice of aliens crying 
That you have let your chivalry go to seed, 
Spent with the one desir: of gratifying 
Your own peculiar need, 


Within our glorious annals be it noted, 
And laid for future reference on our shelves, 
JJow large a portion of the People voted 


For Others, not themselves. O. S. 








THE ENTHUSIAST. 

I excounrereD him in the train, some scores of feet below 
the ground, and he interested me, for instead of regarding 
the periodical outbursts of poster-scenery or endeavouring 
to evade the stony stare of the people opposite he was 
deep in the perusal of a little book. Not that there was 
anything extraordinary in this fact; but he read as though 
his life depended on it. As we stepped off the car, faced 
the wind, and huddled into the lilt, I noticed he had a 
dreamy look. He trod on a lady’s dress and met her glance 
calmly, while I, who saw that glance only as an innocent 
spectator, was compelled to shudder at its lightning. I stood 
near him as the cage weut up, and my curiosity perhaps 
attracted him, for he lifted his eyes from the volume— 
the page had been kept by his finger—and met my gaze. He 
smilcd ; I smiled too, encouragingly ; teo encouragingly, alas ! 

“| never waste a single minute,’ he remarked 

“It is well,” I said, “ to occupy one’s moments profitably.” 

“Yes. ‘To that end I carry with me literature in lengthis, 
if I may so term it, suitab!e for any emergency of the day.” 

“May I enquire 
step and fell into the street. 

“With pleasure. In this pocket I have five Peeps at 
Parnassus—twopence a peep—each containing material for 
a ten-minute journey. In ten minutes I can read one of 
Dickexs’ sonnets, one lyric of Jounson’s, and one compressed 
edition of Buruer’s Decline and Fall. For longer journeys 
[ have the Quick-Lunch Edition of Assorted Authors: 
No. 1 comprises ‘ Nibb!es at Newroy,’ ‘ Snips from Suetrey,’ 
and ‘Chips from Cuesterron’—it can be read through in 
twenty minutes; No. 2 contains a page from Porr’s Lssay 
on Man——” 

“Pardon me,” I interrupted maliciously, “you mean 
Tuackeray, of course—THackeray's ‘ Essay on Man.’’ 

“Of course—thank you. Also two of Car.yte’s short siories, 
and Henry James s ‘Ode to Melancholy’; this will take up 
about half-an-hour. ‘Fritters of Fancy’—another helpful 
idea—contains fifty three-minute touches, for use while I 
wait for lifts, wait to cross Piccadilly Circus, wait for the 
telephone, wait, in fact, for anything; it is so arranged that 
each item can be absorbed at a glance. Just to show you 
what can be done — yesterday was a busy time with me, and 
yet I managed to get through the ‘Sonnet to aGrecian Urn’ 
(you know that glorious thing of Mitton s ?); Worpsworti's 
‘Tiger, Tiger, Burning Bright’; Kears’s ‘La Bale Dame 
Sans Merci ’——” 

“T have always thought Vertarne’s ‘La Belle Dame’ one 
of the loveliest things 1 ever read,” I murmured. 

‘“* VERLAINE, of course —the title should have told me—<ne 
gets a shade confused occasionally; er . .. four pages of 
Three Men in a Boat, by Emerson, and a chapter of Omar. 
Not bad fora busy man, eh? There is absolutely no ex- 
cuse for the shameful modern ignorance of the world s best 
authors. In th’s way | regain the lost hours of youth, and 
incidentally become a brilliant conversationalist ; my friends 
are astounded at the unerring manner in which I ean fix a 
quotation. Allow me to illustrate——” 

It was at this point that I wished farewell to this admirable 
representative of the age we Iive in. 


.?” L asked, as we tripped over the 
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— 
THE POISONED WELL. 


Voice or Truta (from bottom of well). “IS THIS GOING ON MUCHL LONGER?” 
Jonn Butt. “NO, IT’S NEARLY OVER.” Voice or Trutn. “ THANK HEAVEN!” 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 


Design for an appropriate composite costume for the “ Ministerial Boy" 


“CELTIC FRINGE ”’-CUM-CORDUROY. 


returning from the wars with his “ wild harp slung”? all over him. 








A REIGN OF TERROR. 


| 


arrogance, aided by an escort of their 
minions, the police, through the huddled 


Intimipation, from all accounts, has | masses of natives, who were now goaded 


been the salient feature of the recent} by panic and recklessness into protest- 


Elections in the provinces. 
flagrant cases have been reported, notably 
from Carnarvon Boroughs and High 
Wycombe. 

In Mr. Liorp George's constituency 
two Carnarvon ladies had the effrontery 
to sport the Unionist colours, in- 
tending thereby to overawe a crowd 
of about two thousand adherents of 
the opposite party, chiefly quarrymen 
from Bethesda. These staunch Lloyd- 


Georgites—what a lot of “staunch” 
individuals there are at election 


time ! were driven to desperation 
by such dastardly tactics (another use- 
ful political phrase) on the part of a 
supercilious pair of aristocratic hooli- 
The latter, not content with 
parading the badge of domination in 
public, carried their audacity to the 
point of exhibiting the same to the down- 
trodden descendants of the ancient 
Britons from the threatening portals of 
a Saxon post-office. To finish with, they 
attempted to carve their way with feudal 


gane-ses. 





Several|ing against this last act of tyrannical 


aggression and raising cries of “ Kill the 
devils!” Weare glad to say that this 
show of independence on the part of a 
cowering concourse, now swollen to some 
five thousand, had its effect in putting 
an end to the reign of terror inaugurated 
by the pair of female despots. Feeling 
themselves now their match, the justly 
exasperated inhabitants swept aside the 
police-escort and nearly stripped the 
clothes from the backs of their would-be 
oppressors. 

Truly, with such a display of courage 
and spirit, there is yet hope that free- 
dom may be won. 

At High Wycombe also, the audacious 
promoters of a dump-shop went, for 
once, too far in their campaign of in- 
timidation. The collective Radical worm 
began to turn at last and the emblem of 
serfdom was overthrown, gutted, and 
generally dispersed to the winds. The 
populace arose in their might and chased 
the pro-peeriff proprietor from their 





midst. England has discovered at the 


‘eleventh hour how to deal with the auto- 


crat, since a thousand sturdy patriots 
can now summon up courage to deal 
with one (or even two, if of the oppo- 
site sex) who would enslave them by 
sheer force of terrorisation. 

These examples of intimidation should 
suffice for those who have hitherto been 
in doubt as to the exact political appli- 
vation of that word. But if further illus- 
trations are needed we may say that 
according to a speech of Mr. Lioyp 
George, delivered a few days after the 
Welsh episode described above) it was 
intimidation “when great landowners 


came from outside to canvass their 
tenants” in these same Carnarvon 
Boroughs. Again, it was intimidation, 


in the view of a writer in The West- 
minster Gazette, when “ the farmers and 
the landowners told the labourers that 
if the Budget passed and Free Trade 
continued there would be less work.” 
On the other hand, it was not intimidation 
when Radical Candidates told the 
labourers that Tariff Reform would 
mean dearer bread. 

So now we know all about intimidation. 
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fifteen ... How are you getting on|tinguish ie, But I perceive that I | 
THE RABBITS. wit’ your French this term? I had a}]wrong. Hallo, why aren't you in brown, | 
[Second Series.] very bad report in the holidays, from | then?” 
Curren IV.—Lasr Moments. your governess. ‘The extra ninepence| “I’m going on like this,” I explained. | 
“TI\s anybody here seen Kelly?”}:a week seems to have been simply | “I was going to have changed, but now | 
asked Dahlia, putting her head in at] thrown away.” I’ve seen you two I don't think I will. | 
the hilliard-room door. “‘Imean Archie.” | “Aren't you excited?” said Myra,| With my ordinary clothes, one whisker | 
“I’m waiting here for Kate,” I said. | lcoking at me with sparkling eyes. —probably the starboard one — and a } 
‘I mean Myra.” “ As for Callisthenies, well, what I say {little insouciance, I shall be a great 
“Oughtn’t you to be dressing? It|is,‘My daughter is Chure!: of England, | success.” 
doesn't matter about me—I’m not on|and if you don’t like it she can come} “What annoys me,” said Thomas, | 
for a long time.” away. I’m not going to have her stuffed | “is that in the early Rong age they had | 
‘A rat-catcher’s best suit is not an] up with all that nonsense.’ ” no bally pockets. I’ ve simply got no- | 
elaborate one; [ean put it on in about Myri jumped up. “Aren't you ex-| where to keep a handkerchief.” 
five minutes. It is now 7.15; we begin |cited?” she insisted. “Keep it behind the scenes; and | 
| at 8.30—hence the billiard cue. More| ‘Feel my tongue—I mean my pulse, | then if you blow your nose immediately 
| chatk.” it’s quite normal. And why? Because} before the execution, and again imme- | 
| “Oh, why aren't you nervous? How|I’ve forgotten my part and I’m going | diately alter it, you ought to beall right.” | 
} you can stand calmly there——” to bed.” “Tt isn’t for that ; it’s in case I want | 
‘l am nervous. Look.” LTaimed] “It’s a great responsibility our] to ery.” | 
| carefully and put the red into a pocket | beginning the play.” “It's all right for me,” said Archie. | 
some miles away. “There you are.| “It is. Have you ever thought that,|‘“I’ve simply got to say, ‘ Now can any- | 





life? Ofcourse not. If my hand had | continue, and then the audience would | handkerchief?’ and I shall get dozens.” 


the right. Still more chalk.” itackle the people as they arrive, and|for one. Great Irvings, is this really 
‘Well, [ want Archie, and I shall ery |come to terms with them. I’m sure| Simpson?” 
if I don’t find him. That’s how I feel.” | there’s money in it. The Emperor Bong was making a 


““My dear Dahlia,” 1 said solemnly,| “Of courselam. I’d givea hundred spectac les) exactly like an en:peror 
‘now you can understand a father's; pounds to be out of it. No, I wouldn't ‘Rise, rise,” he said. “Stop grovelling. 
feclings—I mean, now you see wlhit|—I’d give a hundred pounds if you’d| Oh, look here, you fellows, when I say 
you women have brought on your-)always wear that frock, and do your|‘On the stomach!’ then you must—— 
selves. Who suggested a play? The|bair like that. Will you? And you|Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Mannering, 
women. Who dragged me into it ?|shall goon with your French, child.”  |I didn’t see you were t! ere.” 

The women. Who said rat-eatchers| Myra curtsied prettily. “Where are my whiskers?” I asked 
always wore whiskers? The women.| “And I'll go on with my whiskers. | sternly. 

Who is designing me a pair of whiskers | You. haven't seen me in those yet, have} “My dear old chap, [ couldn’t do 
at this moment? The wom — Simpson. you?” There was: a loud noise without. them; there wasn’t enough to go round. 
Who but for whom (this is going to be Her re they are, coming in. I made two nice little eyebrows instead— 
a difficult sentence) would be just think-| It was not the whiskers, however, but| you ‘Il find them on your dressing-table. 
ing of dressing leisurely for dinner,|Archie and Thomas in full costume: | ‘Oh, Iam the Emperor Bong, Iam beauti- 
ins‘ead of which we had a hasty snack | Archie in green, and Thomas in black. | ful, clever and strong. Iam beauti——’ 
and have now got to put on Heaven] “ Hallo,’ said Archie, “1 feel just like} Do you think I ought to wear my spec- 
knows what? The women. Well, it|a conjurer.” tacles or not?” 

serves you right.” “You look just like a grasshopper,’| ‘There was a loud shout of “ No!” 

“Don’t be horrid. I want Archie.” | said Thomas. “Oh, allright. But I shall probably 
She got up for the third time and drifted] “* My dear friend,” said Archie, patting | fall over the sunset or something. 
out of the room. him kindly on the shoulder, “is that}Thomas, if you see me wandering into 

I chalked my cue and went into|you? But you oughtn’t to Le here, you|a new moon, tap me on the head with 
a pocket without touching anything.| know. You came up the hot-water pipe,| your axe. Why isn’t my rat-catcher 
When I say I went in, I mean that the|I suppose? Yes, yes, but they mis-} dressed?” 
ball I was playing with went in. Youjdireeted you- the ‘blackbeetle depart-| ‘He was waiting for his whiskers.” 
do sce that? Very well then. 1 took it | ment is in the basement. Well, well, it} “That’s perfectly absurd. You could 
out and began to squint along my cue | will be easier going down.” have grown a pair in the time. Go and 
iwain, When two hands came suddenly * Archie, Dahlia” s looking for you.” | dress at once.” 
over my eyes and a ai said, “Guess! “It’s all right, she found ‘ie She| “I refuse to do anything till quarter- 
who it is.” was nearly in tears. She said, ‘Is that| past eight,” Isaid. ‘If 1 get into my 

“The Queen of Sheba,” I tried. my Archibald or an onion ad I said! things now all the atmosphere will have 

“Right,” said Myra. }‘Iear not, fair one, ’tis but the early | worn off by the time we begin.” 

] turned and looked at her. crocus.” Myra, don't you think they ’ve ‘It’s worn off me a long time ago,” 

“ Golly, you do, you really do!” I said’ overdone the green rather? To be|said Thomas dismally. 
at last. “Did they always dress like, quite frank I don’t see why aconjurer| “And me,” said Myra, with a shiver. 
that in the Bong era? Short skirts,|shou'd be dressed in green at all.” “ Well, we’re all very miserable,” said 















‘L can sit in the sun and look just} catcher in brown, the executioner in|thing. What? Oh, hush! Simpson, just 
twenty-one,” sang Myra as she dropped | black, and the Master of the Gold Fish|ring the bell, and I'll show you a little 
into a sofa. jin x red.” conjuring trick. There's nothing on the 

“Well, just at present you're sitting} “I had thought that perlaps a certain |tab!e at present, is there? No. Well 
in the billiard-room and tooking about aptitude for legerdemain might so dis-! now, you watch.” A. A. M. 








long pigtail, bare arms——lovely.” “To distinguish him from the rat-| Archie; “let’s have a bottle of some- | 


fave you ever seen me do that in real} if we refused to begin, the play couldn’t| body in the audience oblige me with a | 


| « . mh ' 
been steady I should have becn a foot to| be able to go home? My idea was to} “Then I shall probably touch you , 


She sat down and got up again. “You aren’t bothering, are you?” splendid entry, looking (except for his | 
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THE STAGE AND SOCIETY. 
FOLLOWING THE LEAD OF LADY CONSTANCE STEWART-RICHARDSON. 














Tue Duke oF DULMINSTER SINGS AS MUCH AS HE CAN REMEMBER Wutte Her Grace TAKES HER PET DOGS ROUND THE HALLS FOR 
or “Pur ME AMONG THE GIRLS,” WITH THE IDEA OF FOUNDING A (HE BENEFIf CF Broxes-pown M.F.IL’s. 
Home For Ixpicent LANDOWSERs. 





\ | 





an LAAIS daverEeR— 


Mrs. “Oory” GOLDBERG STARS AS A TRICK CYCLISI, THEREBY WHILE HER IIUSBAND GIVES HIS GREAT “ImpersonaToR” Act IN 
ESTABLISHING A REFORMATORY FOR Stray Cats. AID OF A Fup TO Facitivate THE REPATRIATION OF ALIENS. 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUCH BEATEN. 

A foretaste of the Cheery Optimism which 
we may expect to see 11 the Radical Halfpenny 
Press at the Next Election! 

Tue Beef Taxers are beaten and they 
know it. The Unionist Party is dead 
and buried and will never be resurrected. 
Yesterday ninety-eight seats were con- 
tested. Of these it is true the Black- 
Breaders won twenty-four, and the Anti- 
Peerites only won two, but one has only 
to glance at the names of the con- 
stituencics which have changed their 
political faith to appreciate the true 
significance of the stupendous Liberal 
victory with which the country is ringing 
to-day. Here they are :— 


Parry Cains, 


Beef Taxers. Anti-Peerites. 


Seats. Seats. 
Manchester * Hammersmith. . 1 
Glasgow . t Rochester . .. 1 
Liverpool . 2 
Swansea . ] Total . . 2 
Bristal = 
Edinburch . 3 
Nottingham. 


1 
Leeds . . . 1 
Sheffield. . 2 


Total. . 21 


It will be seen, as Mr. Lioyp Georce 
remarked contemptuously in his magni- 
licent speech last night, that the gains 
of the Beef Taxers are mainly in the 
industrial towns of the provinces. Let 
them make as much of these so-called 
gains as they like. HAMMERSMITH 
(large caps, please !), where the great 
heart of London again beats true to 
Liberalism, is ours! Hammersmith has 
sealed the fate of the Beerites for ever. 
Rochester, our other gain, is magnificent! 
| By the superb majority of ninety- 
eight (only two less than a hundred !) 
this typical centre of cathedral culture 
in the Home Counties has sent the Pro- 
Peers packing! 

To show how hopeless is the ease of 
the Beef Taxers, we have only to look 
at the 


Presenr Srare or Parties 
Liberals. . .-. 17 
Labour. . . . 2% 
Socialists . . . 19 108 
Nationalists . . 38 
Independents. . 8 

Beef-Taxers. . . . 102 


(Including the Spe 


Liperan Maority. . & 


aker) - 


There is no getting away from these 
figures. They speak for themselves. 
This is only the third day of the 


Elections, but we have already won! 
Protection isadead donkey. Free ‘Trade 
is a living, roaring lion. 





and Rochester have spoken. The sands 
are running out. Let us hear no more—— 
{Quite right.—Ep. | 





STOP PRESS NEWS. 


ELECTION 


RESULTS. 

Cork Crry.-—One Nationalist and 
one Independent Nationalist 
returned. 

Parries. 

cs « «ee 

i. « ae 

Ro.. « « « « WIN 


STATE O1 


NAT... . . « « OO 
me Nae . ss CUD 


Beer-Taxers . . 102 


Lin. May. . 


Mr. Luoyp Grorcr 
ymwnlly :— 


‘ 8 


at Pulwh- 





* Protection is not only damned, 
it is dead.” 











PROMETHEA, 
Berore the February day 
Yeliows the window-pane once more, 
I hear her on her slipshod way 
Clatter outside my bedroom door, 
Unshrined and all unknown to fame 
To me a goddess just the same ! 


Hers was no columned Grecian grove, 
Hers no be-ferned Sicilian fount ; 
No shepherd of the white-fleeced drove 
Adjudged her fair on Ida’s mount, 

Nor did she in the dusk unbar 
The dawn gate for the sun-god’s car! 


Yet, ere the laggard milkman cries, 
Iil-nurtured nymph of household care 

She comes, poor child, with heavy eyes 
Adown the creaky lodging stair, 

To struggle with the Stygian gloom 

Of fog that fills the dining-room ! 


Coarse-fingered, grimy as to face 
From scuttle, pan, or window-sill— 
Well, was the very rosiest Grace 
So fit to merit man’s good-will 
As she, who comes in low estate, 
Poor little drudge, to lay the grate ? 


And when the glow of kindly flame 
Leaps ‘neath her touch to warm and 
cheer 
The cockles of the human frame, 
Its little handmaid doth appear, 
For sheer humanitarian worth, 
His equal, who brought Fire to Karth! 








“Cook, disengaged; used to about 70 
horses.” Live rpool Heho. 


This advertisement is premature. 
“Cook” must try again when a Tariff 





Reform Government is in and we are all 


Hammersmith | eating horse-flesh. 


NORTH v. SOUTH. 


A crear public demonstration was 
held last Saturday in Bel'e Vue Gardens, 
Manchester, to record the indignant 
protest of Lancashire against the publi- 
eation in The Speetator of an article 
signed Odzs, contending that London 
was always right in politics. 

Mr. Bellairy Hilloe, M.P., who took 
the chair, was greeted with enthusiastic 
cheers, showers of French beansand other 
appropriate floral tributes. When order 
had been restored, Mr. Hilloe said that in 
his Jong and arduous career he had 
often been stirred to righteous indigna- 
tion, but never had his blood broiled 
with a fiercer fury than on the present 
occasion. Speaking as a_ rate-payer 
(Cheers), a tax-payer (Loud cheers), a 
patriot (Cries of “Cheers for Lioyp 
Grorce!”) and a father of a family 


Batvour !” “ Conspuez Kensington”) he 
did not hesitate to siy that this insult to 
Lancashire wounded him to the quick. 
For London—the home of the idle and 
rotten rich—to insinuate that she led 
Lancashire was a monstrcus perversion 
of fact. The direct contrary could be 
proved in a thousind ways. If the 
Thames was “liquid history,” the Irwell 
was “clotted wisdom.” Did not the 
proverb run: “ What Lancushire thinks 
to-day, England thinks to-morrow”? 
Was it not the case that what Orkney 
and Shetland said to-day, Laneashire 
said the week before last? Had not 
Lancashire elected him (Mr. Hilloc) one 
of its Members ? (A voice: ‘Rub it in!” 
and confused houls from the gallery). 
Had not London borrowed the names 
of Piccadilly and Oxford Street from 
Manchester ? 

Mr. Hiiloe concluded a brilliant speech 
by declaring that he never went to 
bed without drinking two pints of 
Lancashire botanic beer. 

Dr. Hays Ricirer, who spoke with a 
strong Laneashire accent, said thit he 
associated himself with what had fallen 
from the lips of the previous speake r. 
Manchester was the Me-ea of British 
musicians, and the Hallé Concerts, which 
he had the honour to ecnduct (A voice: 
“Cheers for Lioyp Grorce!’’), were the 
best human approximation to the musie 
of the spheres (Cheers for Hallé’s Comet). 
The scenery of the Manchester Ship 
Canal was superb and fully equal to that 
of the beautiful blue Danube. (Vissent.) 

Miss Horniman added a few eloquent 
words on the interest shown by the 
| people of Lancashire in the drama. In 
Manchester the theatre was a democratic 
institution, whe:eas London showed its 
enslavement to obsolete feudal prejudices 
by naming one of its new theatres “* The 
Coronet ” (“ Down with the Peers !”’). 

The Editorof The ManchesterGuardian 
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First Politician. “I see Mr. Meapows was Gor In For Mip-Mupsumire, Mrs. Jones. He 
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Seeond Politician. “On! DEAR! DEAR! Miss, TO THINK HOW PEOPLE DO GET LED Away!” 
First Politician. ** WELL, 1 suppose, AFTER ALL, THAT'S JUST WHAT THEY WOULD SAY OF Us.” 








*S A FRIEND OF MINE, THOUGH HE 1S 80 STRONG 


in a polished address called attention to|don’s claim to be superior in political! «The doxology and further refreshments 


the euphony of Lancashire nomenclature. | intelligence to Lancashire is a gigantic closed a 
° ° | ° e ’ 
London and its environs could boast no|and impudent imposture’ 


Chowbent or Bootle, 
where the historic Baby came from. 
Even the streets in Manchester had 
Christian names, e.g. John Dalton Street. 
If he were not a Mancunian he would 
infinit: ly rather be a Liverpudlian than 
a Cockney. In conclusion he said that 
though they were all for cotton he hoped 
they would never be worsted (Cries of 
“Help!” and “ Chestnut”). 

Mr. Maurice Hewrerr, the famous 
novelist, said that, speaking as a work- 
ing-man with some knowledge of Dante, 
he repudiated the contention of Od-s, 
with all the Goliardic bravura at his 
command, Mr. Hewterr then quoted 
a long passage from GUICCIARDINI: in 
the-original Italian, punctuated by con- 
tinuous cries of * Rub it in!” and ended 
a brilliant peroration by denouncing 


such names as 


Lord LanspowNe ais a desiccated guasta- | present woe 


mesticre. 





; in our dealings with our children. 


was then 
earried by acclamation, and after the 
Chairman had sung, “ Partant pour la 
Syrie,’ to the accompaniment of the 
Besses o? th’ Barn Temperance Reed 
Band, the huge audience dispersed in a 
state of comatose complacency. 





“Mr. MeKean said he did not wish to add 
to the bitte: ances of the contest, and he would 


be glad if any words of his which would tend to | 
bitterness would be forgotten.”--Dublin Even- | 


ing llerald 
But he must not try to improve on that 
delightful word “ bitterance.” 


Spare the Rod. 


“There is too much sugary sentimentality | 


There is an 

overwhelming desire to shield them from the 

at the expense of the future weal. 
The Genilewoman. 


A resolution to the effect “that Lon-|‘* The present weal” is what was meant. | same shape. 


celightful gathering.” — /’enrith 
Observer. 

, We can quite imagine that the spiritual 
refreshment had to be supplemented. 





| “The large comet was seen by a resident. in 
the heavens in the direction of the Forest.”— 
| The Football Echo and Sports Gazette. 

“The resident in the heavens” may 
;well have been Venus; and, if so, we 
think Mars ought to be to.d about it. 


| The Observer states that among the 
| dances which Lady Consraxce Srewart- 
RicHARDSON gave was, ‘“ Grieg’s ‘ Ass’s 
Death.’” This must be a companion 
iP ce to the tune the old cow died of. 
“Fir my part Llook for a very close match 
| with a great deal depending upon the w. y in 
which H. O. Cooper shapes with his Cambridge 
colleague, H. O. Cooper.” —Sportsman. 


One would expect them to be about the 
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* Speak, SAUNDERS, SPEAK! 


Don’? YOU KNOW ME? 


I’m your Lanptorp!” 








THE REMONSTRATOR. 
I.—Tue Svs-Eprror. 

“ You are the sub-editor, aren't you?” 
[ asked, 

“Yes,” he said. 

‘“* May I have a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with you?” 

“ Certainly, if it ’s important.” 

“It's about the paper,” I said. 

“Oh, all right then,” he replied, “fire 
away. 

‘This article,” I said, unfo'ding vester- 
day's issue. “* Astounding Revelations.’ 
I] suppose you had a hand in that?” 

“ Only to cut it down and insert cross- 
headings,” he answered, “and to give it 
its title, of course.” 

“That’s just it,’ Tsaid. “I guessed 
it was you. Did you read it?” 

“Read it? My dear Sir, I have just 
told you I cut it down.” 

“Then you were astounded ?” 

“Well... I don’t know exactly that 
I was astounded.” 

“But you must have been. Here’s 
the tithe—added, of course, after you had 
finished the cutting down —‘ Astounding 





say that unless he has been astounded, | 


does he?” 

* Put it that I was surprised.” 

* Oh, no—‘astounded.’ You said so. 
So amazed—to be literal—that you were 
struck dumb as by a peal of thunder.” 

He laughed. 

“Then it’s not true?” Isaid. 

“No, of course not. It’s journalism.” 

“And journalism isn’t true?” 

“Well, not minutely and meticulously 
true in every point. How could it be? 
There isn’t time.” 

* But why ‘astounding, anyway ? 
Why not ‘surpri-ing’ or ‘unexpected’?” 

“So tame. Besides, where should 
we be beside the other papers? You 
evidently don’t know much about even- 
ing papers. There are certain words 
which every sub-editor must use if he is 
to satisfy his employers. ‘Astounding’ 
is one of them. We have to be careful, 
of course, not to overdo it, but ‘astound- 
ing’ once in every ten days makes a 
great difference to the sales. 

“Then there’s ‘sensational.’ 
have that, of course? 
tional’ is almost as good as ‘astound- 
ing,’ but not quite. ‘Scene’ is a seller, 


You 


seen * Sensa- 


R. velati-ns.’ A man doesn’t deliberately |too: ‘Scene in Court,’ ‘Scen> at a 





Theatre,’ ‘Scene in the Strand.’ You 
ein’t go wrong with that. After we 
have used ‘Scene’ often enough we say 
‘Disturbance’; but ‘Scene’ ’s much 
better. 

“*West-End’ alsois valuable. ‘Scene 
in a Church,’ for example, would not 
catch the reader half so surely as ‘ Scene 
in a West-End Church.’ The other day 
there was a row in a wretched little 
club in the Italian Quarter in Soho; 
but do you suppose I hesitated to call it 
‘Raid ona West-End Club’? Certainly 
not. ‘Raid on a Club’ means nothing. 

“Then ‘shocking.’ In a way every- 
thing at all violent is shocking, but we 
keep the word for accidents and murders, 
alternating it with ‘terrible’ and ‘ hor- 
lible No murder is anything but 
horrible, of course, yet we find that to 
continue to say ‘horrible murder’ is 
profitable. ‘Brutal murder’ pays well 
too. ‘Disgraceful’ also is a good friend 
to us; the public lay down their coppers 
for it nobly—even more readily than for 
‘thrilling.’’ 

He ceased, 

“Thank you,” I said, having caught 
the infection, “for your astounding 
revelations. I quite understand now.” 
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IRONY OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


THE 


Mr. Jonn Repmonp. 


I CAN’T RULE IN DUBLIN, I CAN HERE!” 


“WELL, IF 
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CUILDREN HAVING PLAYED SUCIT A PROMINENT PART IN THE RECEXT 





PRINTEO 
AND 
PUBLISHED 
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UNITED 





iLECTIONS, VE 1S RUMOURED THAT AT THE NEXT THEY WILL As 


Unirep PARTY DEMAND REDRESS OF 


THEIR OWN GRIEVANCES, 
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“GOOD OLD CHARLIE.” 
[‘‘ I do not wish to make it (the Navy) a Party thing, but one has to 
get into Parliament somehow.”—Lord Charles Beresford at Parkstone.} 
Give it a rest, my Caartes: it hasn't paid. 
The meetings that declare you good and old, 
Hearing the clamour of your whirling words, 
And all the pretty touches of your style ; 
The lanai and the strange abuse 
Of those who see not eye to eye with Crartes ; 
The panic-moving plirases, and the froth 
Stirred by the windy methods of your speech— 
Thes* meetings cheer, but, oh, they disbelieve. 
“Somehow to Parliament!” Is that your ery? 
(uccunque modo rem— you know the tag— 
Si possis secte, and the rest of it. 
But where ’s the recte of your late: st mood ? 
You doubt the Navy and the N ] avy’ s Lords, 
Not being one of them—a y, there’s tlie ruab— 
And so to gain your osiie private end, 
“Navy!” you ery, “It’s going to the dogs. 
Few shiys we have, and those not fit to float 
Few guns, and those not fit to fire a shot; 
And men too few to man cur failing ships ; 
And fools (or traitors) at the head of all, 





Foo.s since they will not all agree with me, 


And traitors since they scout my plain advice.” 


And so the Navy ’s made a Party thing, 
And Cuarwis B. is sent to Parliament. 
Well. there ’s a level there for all to find, 


For Crartes and others, and the words that shake 


The platform leave the benches undisturbed. 
And Percy Scorr perchance might give a hint 
Of Curves, the breezy sea-dog, and his ways. 


Therefore, while yet the Fates allow, perpend ; 


Since Beresrorp too is mortal he may make 
Mortal mistakes like any other man. 
Give it a rest, my Cares : it hasn’t paid. 





The Matrimonial Column. 


“ Reversion to a moiety of £12 800 payable on the death or marriage 
lady aged 36, Will accept any reasonable offer.”"—The Law 
Society’s Registry. 


of a 


Taking her age into account we cannot blame the lady. 


Mr. 


“O 





Hieks-Beacn on his victory, as reported in The 
Gloueester Citizen :— 
nee again it has stuck true to its old colours. (Loud cheers 


and cries of ‘Good old True G oucester (cheers and cries of 


Glouloucester—(Cheers, and cries of ‘ ood old loucester 


The enthusiasm seems to have been immense. 


‘Good od 
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| ever ’eard of a Perfec’ Man?” 
| up jumps a miserable little second-and- 
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RANK. | 


ON THE 


(Growler speaks.) 


Il. 
T ‘ana couple o’ Suffrajits in my keb} 
ry > *} : j 
the other day. They ’ails me near the} 
Benk, an’ says, “‘ Drive ’ard to Traffalgy | 
| 


Square.” An’ the ‘ole way they was 
cryin’ “Votes for Wimming,” an’| 


jumping ahout like a couple o’ per- 
formin’ fleas. 
you seen them performin’ fleas they ’re | 


well worf seein’. 


Might call ’im “Little Itch.” 


Which reminds me. ’Ave}comes on to 
glawss,” says the fare. 
showin’ in the Edgweer Road? They ’re| savs my friend; “lean back, Sir,” for ’e 
There’s one on ’em| sees ‘is 
| does sech tricks as’d make ’is fortune, | 
| should say, on the Music ’All stage.|the fare. Ha-ha! 


right enough. ’E ’ad carroty ’air—an’ 
a turnip nose. The deesign of that 
nose is goin’ to be haltered. 

No, my opinion o’ people is they ’re 
deteriatin’ all round. For one thing 
you don’t meet with the same respec’ 
as you used to. They fink nothin’ of 
insultin’ a ’orse kebby now. ‘T’other 


wife, an’ they started discussin’ what 
the fare’d be. ’E says, “ Heighteen- 
pence,” an’ she says, “ No, certingly not 
more than a shillin’,” at which they was 
almost stariled out o’ their lives by 
suddingly ’earin’ a loud voice from the 
top shout, “Ye’re both wrong; it’s a 
couple o’ bob!” Ha-ha! They didn’t 


know the trep-door was jess open.|night I says to some gents as was 
Same bloke was a-drivin’ a gent with a | walkin’ along, “ Keb?” an’ one o’ them 


habnormally large nose one day, an’ it 
rain. “Let down the 
* All right, Sir,” 


hanswers, “ No thenks, we’re in a ‘urry.” 
That was Yewmour, I suppose. Then a 
lidy asks me if I coud tell ’er whiere 
she cou!d find a taxi-keb. There’s 
nose a-stickin’ out. “I am/|exquizzit delicacy for you! I needn't 
leanin’ back as far as I can,’ hanswers | te:l you where I told ’er to go for ’er 
{taxi-keb. Then there was two genter- 
men as ’ailed me in the Stran’. 








Well, I was goin’ to tell you 
about these Suffrajits. When 
they gets to Traffalgy Square— 
all the way from the Benk to 
Traffalgy Square—they gets out, 
an gives mea shillin’, an’ cries, 
‘Votes for Wimming!” “ Votes 
for Wimming?” I says; © Oats | 
for ’Orses, that’s what I want. 
KXre ’ave you been usin’ my keb 
as a featre, an’ then you offers 
mea shillin’ for its ‘ire!” But 
there, what’s the good of argu- 
fvin’ with that sort? I chucks | 
the shillin’ after ’em, an’ drives 
hoff amid the cheers of the popu-| 
lice . . . My opinion of ’em is} 
they’re mad. ‘They’re tryin’ to| 
prove that they ought to ‘ave 
the vote by showin they ain’t 
wurvy of it. 

Votes for Wimming, indeed! 
My old ’ooman started gettin’ 
uppish one night—-I ’spec’ some 
of them Suffrajits ’ad been talkin’ 
to’er—but I don’t stand none of 
‘er truck. I puts my foot down] |-, 














|< AL Lery | 


EAE ILLZEZZ Furriners I took ‘em for—-Parly- 
CALLE E aati voos, or Yah-yahs. There ain't 
le nuffink but furriners in Town 
nowadays; it makes you fair 
start to ‘ear a word of Henglish. 
“Gabman,” they -ays, “vill you 
please (rife us to ze Al’ambra.”’ 
So they jumps in, an’ I thinks, 
“T’ve got abit of all right ’ere.” 





“Gabman, ’ow mooch, please-— 
vot is your far-?” “’Alf-a- 
sovring, I says. “ Right,” they 
says, ‘there’s a shillin’ towards 
it, you lyin’ ole scoundrel!”’ 
This in Hing'ish, so that I 
almos’ fell off my box! You see, 
they was only purtendin’ to be 
furriners. More Yewmour, I 
suppose. You bet I give my 
‘orse a whippin’ for tliat! 


THE TESTING OF THE 
TARMAC, 


Tne Tarmac pond—it is short 


Lent 8. — 








at once, an’ pretty ’eavy too. I; 
says, “You mustn’t fink that! 
because I drives a ’orse I can’t 
drive a donkey as well.’ 

Mind you, there ain’t nuflink 
new about these Suffrajits. I recollee’ 
when I was a young man we'ad the Wim-! 
mings’ Rights meetin’s. An’ I recollee’ 
a werry good tale they used to tell about 
’om. ‘There was a Wimmings’ Rights 
meetin’ at the St. James’s ’All, an’ the 
lidy speaker she s we,” After all, we ve 
often ’eard of a Perfec’ Woman, but 00’s 


At that 


| fime on 


| PIETY MI 


lookin’ feller in the body of the ‘all, an’ 
ilif you please, | ‘ve ’eard of a 
Perfec’ Man—'ear of ‘im every day in 
my life.” “Ho!” says the lidy speaker, 
‘an’ pray 00’s ’e?” ©“ Why, my wife's 
first ’usbang,”’ hanswers the little man. | 
Ha-ha! That's my idea of a good story. | 

Which reminds me—a bloke as I knows | 
what drives a ’ansom-keb ’ad a lark one 
day. “I was a-drivin’ a ‘usbang an’ 


, “e 
e says, 


I ialem am 


for Tarmacadam, a compound of 
tar and sand and sawdust—has 
a cold night). “Sucre i's YSELE Wad sooxer wax | been the outcome of the curler’s 
LES THAN SITAND Five!’ repeated disappointments. After 
—— :, —_—_— — years of open winters, when he 
Let's see, what was I a-talkin’ about ?|seemed to have never the ice and the 
Oh, yes, ‘ow close the lidies are. No,}cup and tle players all together, he set 
they never overpays you. Not that they |about him to discover the best means 
‘as a monoply o’ meanness, mind you.|of economising the frost, so that the 
There’s gents — himitation gents, [| game might be played with the least 
should say —whiat bilks you. One done) possible support from the forces of 
that to me a fortnight ago come to-|nature. The Tarmac is sprayed with 
morrer. I drove ’im all the way from|the merest skin of water, and if it is 
the Swish Cottage to a ’uge big buildin’ | freezing at all the ice is made in half an 
in the City what ‘ad a hentrance-in on|hour and the game can at cnce begin. 
the one side, and a hentrance-out on the |It will readily be understood that the 
other side. “EH ‘I shan't be a! main requirement of a Tarmac pond is 
minnit.” An’ ’e wasn’t. I’m waitin’|that it should be level. Vor it is not 
for ’im still. I fink I shall know ’im|the water level that one plays on but the 
again, but I don’t fink ‘is own muvver | level of the surface itself. 
will know ’im when I’ve done wiv ‘im.| I suppose I made a mistake in em- 
I’m one what's slow to hanger, but,|ploying a local man. One generally 
when my dander’s up, it’s hup, an’ it’s | does. Anyhow the pond was finished, 
been gettin’ huppier every day for a | the bill was sent in, and the contractor 
1 shall reconnise ‘im|paid me a last visit to inspect his 


afler waiting at the theatre entrance for a long 





says, 


fortnight now. 


An’ when they gets out thy says, | 
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' 
handiwork before the transaction was 
concluded. | 

There had been a heavy shower of 
rain during the night, and it seemed to 
me a relevant question to put to him— 
| why, if the Tarn ac was dead level, was 
| it covered with puddles? Was it not 
an established fact that water ran to the ae 
lowest point ? \ 

“Weel,” said McHogg at once, “ that 
is a very interesting obsairvation. The| , ; 
truth is that the leveller a pond is the (=). 
mair puddles there are. If there wasa 4) 
slack place anywhere there would just i 
be the one puddle.” He seemed to have f 
me there. But I insisted that each 
separate puddie represented a depression. 

‘{ do not believe that the water in | 
any of them will cover a penny,” said 
he. He wasa little disconcerted when 
on this being tested a column of no iH 
fewer than three pennies was com- 
pletely submerged. | 

“ Aweel,” he said, “it’s everyway va 
likely that that’ll level oot of itself, 
owing to the contraction.” I have not 
yet the faintest idea what he meant by 
that. Then he shifted his ground. ; 

“Thae Tarmacs,” he remarked, “are | Z 
a grand thing for the game o’ curlin’. 
Ye may say they have introjooced new 
and scientific elements. It’s just the | 
fact of theyre no being quite level that ! 
adds a zest.” 

“ But you said this one was dead level 

“Toots, ay. Inasense, that is. But 
T was speaking to an auld curler in the 
train this morning. He tells me they 
have grand sport on the Tarmac at 
Crashie Howe. It’s that onlevel that it 
requires a special skill. They are fair 
delighted with it.” 
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“ But you undertook——”’ 

“Ye see the game’s getting too simple ? 
for thae guid players. Ony fule can play yD 4agyrun  ¢ tte = le - ie 
straight on a true board. But on the / / 4 a BE 
‘Tarmac they have the advantage ofa’ thae a ee 


wee ups anddoons. There's no mistake | 

it adds an interest. Some o’ themare no | 

so very carin’ aboot the deep water noo. | First Loafer. “ WELL, ’OW VE YE GOT ON THROUGH THE "LECTION TIME?” 

They find it kind o’ monotonous.” | Second Loafer. Snockty’! CovuLpy’'T RAISE SO MUCH AS A FILL ©’ BACCY OUT 0” NoBopy, 
I cut the excellent McHogg short by |FEAR OF ITS BEIN’ TOOK FOR BRIBERY AND O’RUPTION.” 

pointing out that what I wanted was a 

level Tarmac, and that he must fulfil his | 








“But [ tell you she’s not level.” \by this means he was bridging over 


contract by making good all the de-; “Weel, they're awfu’ queer things, ' the smaller depressions. According 
pressions before his bill would be paid. levels. They ’re not to be depended on, | to this test there was no fault to be 
tle turned to me almost in horror. But,” with growing enthusiasm, “ ye ‘Il| found, and McHogg further strength- 
“Man,” he said, “ye canna’ patch | get grand iceon here. The pond ’s fine: |ened his case by a final statement th:t 
her the noo.” there’s nothing ails her. Div’e think|it was the oil on the surface that 
“Why not?” said J. Sandy ‘ll win the cup the ‘ear ?”’ gathered the water. It had nothing to 
“Yell spoil the business entirely. I admit that McHogg here sueceeded|do with the levels, “In a manner o 


We'll never get a fair surface if we|in involving me in a lengthy discussion | speaking,’’ he concluded, “ the water is 
begin to tamper wi’ her. She’s settled | of curling prospects, but I brought him| no lying doon below the surface. It s 
noo into her final form.” back at last and finally appealed to the} standin’ up above, by capeellary attrac- 
° . I. SPS . - : ” 
“But did you not tell me that the |evidence of the spirit-level which pro-|tion. Ina sense. 
hollows would level out owing to con-! jected from his waistcoat pocket. This! On further testing I found that one 


traction ?” |he was quite willing, even anxious, to; could only draw to_ the tee by taking 
“Oo ay, inasense. I dinna say just apply. He supported it on a plank] line a yard outside the seven-!oot 


her final form. But we daurna patch ‘six or eight feet long, and it did|circle. But meanwhile McHogg liad got 
her. That’s fatal.” ‘not occur to me till afterwards that! his cheque. 
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TO MY PIPE. 
] casin of a peri di ral erp irga'i mn ) 
‘Tne rose, whose sweetness fills your 
grain, 
Too wildly flowers, unless we trim it ; 
All happiness may turn to pain 
And prove “ the limit.” 


whose rising swell 
soar, my 


And music rare, 
Enchants the soul, may 
poppet, 
Till someone has to go and tell 
Te brutes to stop it. 


Such is the case, I trow, with yous 


Those lees of elegiac ferment, 
That ripe luxuriance is due 
lor disinterment. 


Not once nor twice my so-called friends 
Have chaffed the swan-song in your 
channel 
(Poor smokers of inferior blends, 
Their pipes are scranne)). 


Little I care for what they say ; 
ut I myself have found your wheezes 
\ thought too rich, too rare to-day— 
Like German cheeses 


So with the fond regret of one 
Who finds the blesséd daylight struck 
dim 
Beeause his heart’s adored, his Sun, 
Has been and chucked him, 


And, though his life henceforth must be 

Hollow and tasteless, tries to scrimmage 
Out of the gates of memory 
Her glorious image, 


[ gird me to the bitter strife, 
And excavate your clotted splendour 
(Using a hat-pin and a knife) 


Into the fender. Evor 








THE BORN ORATOR. 

A man with Burke-Brown’s gift of 
eloquence was not likely to cireumscribe 
its value by attaching himself to any 
one political party. Unhampered by 
convictions, he was ever prepared to put 
his unequalled talents at the service of 
either side. never knew an orator 
who could carry away his audience so 


easily or to such a distance from the 
facts. It was not what he said, it was 
the way he had of saying it. He not 





only revelled in the sound of his own 
voice, but was the of revelling in 
others. In request on rival 
platforms, he threw off at least twice as 
much oratory as any partisan during 
the Elections. ‘Towards the close of the 
conflict his impartiality began to tell 
upon him; yet the influence of his 
persua-ive manner upon the emotions 
of his hearers lost nothing of its mag- 
netic quality, His final sjeech was 


Cause 
coustant 





perhaps his greatest triumph. My notes 
of it run as follows :— 


“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, it is now eight o’clock (Cheers) on 
the twenty-sixth of January, nineteen 
hundred and ten. (Applause.) Gentle- 
men, this is an hour of deepest import- 
ance to the welfare of our lind. The 
House of Lords, because they trust the 
People, have asked the People to decide 
whether a revolutionary budget shall 
become law. (Loud cheers.) Gentle- 
men, are we going to submit to that? 
(‘No!’) ‘The greatest Government of 
modern times have asked the rich of the 
land to contribute their fair share of 
taxation. This great Government—in 
which any man might be proud to serve 

has declined to put a penny piece upon 
your food. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I ask 
you again, are you going to submit 
timely to that? (Loud protests in the 
negative.) 

‘Are we sunk so low that we are 
going to submit to dothe bidding either 
of Mr. Lioyp Georce (Laughter) or of 
Mr. Batrour? (Renewed laughter.) Do 
we propose to use our intelligence ? 
(Dissent.) Is the working man going 
to stay idly by while the price of his 
bread is reduced from sixpence to a 
miserable fourpence three farthings ? 
(Cries of ‘No!’) Am I, are any of us in 
this room, going to admit to these pretty 
purple peers (Loud laughter) or these 
little Welsh attorneys (More laughter), 
[ say, are we going tamely to admit to 
these men that we will willingly bear 
the burden of a knowledge of what we 
are talking about? (Cries of ‘ Not we!’) 

x * * * * 

* Gentlemen, I will close, for the hour 
is getting late. (A voice,‘ Goon, cocky !’) 
But I cannot leave you without saying 
that I do not doubt that, when the day 
of the election comes, you will go to the 
pe Il and by your vote show your opinion 
of this jerrvmandering Administration 
and of the miserable and paltry oligarchy 
enthroned in the House of Lords! (Loud 
and prolonged cheers !) 








When is a train like a steamer? This 
knotty riddle has at last been solved 
by an Edinburgh correspondent of The 


Daily Mail, who writes :— 
a had 


a sple iid view of Drake’s Ccmet 
this evening. The head of the comet was 
bright, and the train, nearly three degrees in 


length, was broad, and jike a steamer.” 


“ Between the eighth and sixteenth moves all 
the bishops and kings were exchanged.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
Dear dear, how this reminds us of our 
old chess days, when “ King takes King, 
check!” invariably followed up the 
hufling of our opponent’s prawns. 








BETRAYED BY A KISS. 
[We have the authority of a weekly paper 
for saying that most genuine female friend- 
ships occur when the parties have reached 
middle age.] 
Tue lady wove a pleasant spell 
Around my callow heart ; 

On being introduced, I fell 
A prey to Cupid’s dart ; 

But, ere the conquest proved complete, 
My resolution swerved— 

What if she only seemed so sweet 
Through being well preserved ? 


Time’s footprints are not always clear 
Unless the light be strong, 

So, tortured by a panic fear 
That I was choosing wrong, 

I wou!d not make my passion plain, 
But hovered round the spot 

In search of means to ascertain 
If she were young, or not. 


I saw her greet a friend, and Jo 
I shuddered at the sight ; 
She actually kissed as though 
She would not rather bite. 
Forthwith her fascination palled ; 
My love was overcast ; 
I knew that she was what is called 
(In French) a little past. 








THE PRESS AND THE PLAY. 

[‘Mr. Henry Arthur Jones will deliver a 
lecture, entitled “Standardising the Drama,” 
to the members of the O.P. Club, at the 
Criterion, on Sunday, February 6, at 8 p.m.” 
Dai y Cl ronicle.| 

Tr is expected that Lord Norrucurre 
will shortly address the members of the 
Footlights’ Club on the subject of 
“Daily Mailifving Shakespeare, or Car- 
melite Comedy.” 

Reports are rife in Printing House 
Square that Mr. C. F. Moperty Beta 
will before long deliver a lecture at the 
United Service Institute on ‘‘ Mober- 
lising the Theatre.” 

Mr. JAMES DouG.as, it is rumoured, has 
completed an article for The Fortnightly 
Review, entitled “How I beeame a 
dashing Star serio.” 

It is persistently bruited in None on- 
formist cicles that Mr. P. W. Wixsoy, 
Ix-M.P., intends to preach a sermon in 
Whitefield’s Tabernacle on ‘ Cadbury- 
ising Covent Garden.” 

Mr. Fanian Wane, the Editor of The 
Morning Post, has most kindly signified 
his intention of reading a paper at tlie 
next meeting of the British Association 
on “Jebbified Extravaganza.” 





Overheard. 
Mrs. A. Did you see the new comet 
on Saturday evening ? 
Mrs. B. No, I was out of town for the 
week-entt. 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


Hungry Guest. * Avraip L’M A BIT LATE, LUT Hope T HAVEN’? KEPT PRYAKFAST WAITING,” 








Hostess. “Ou, 1 FORGOT TO MENTION THAT WE'RE TRYING THE ‘NO BREAKFAST’ PLAN, AND FEEL g0 MUCH BETTER For ir. WE Do 
TRUST IT WILL HAVE THE SAME EFFECT WITH YOU.” 











| Gippon, again, but little knew And yet this curious thing I find : | 
N, again, ' . } ‘ g - 
SCIENTIFIC HISTORY. | What history is meant to do: Despite my scientific mind, 
(Lhe Up-to-date Historian Speaks.) Instead of scientific facts, Despite my vast superiority 
Dip any man of old desire State records, legislative acts, In dealing with an old authority, 
| 'I'o strum a tune on Clio’s lyre, He gives a pageant highly tinted Gippon and Co. are studied still 
Full easy was his task because By spectacles through which he squinted. | While my admirers number nil. 
He simply strummed, and there he was. a ; 
No need for him with toilful pain _ CARLYLE, Macat LAY—il one tries, 
To cultivate a special brain, lo talk about their brazen lies, Killed by Kindness. 
No need to stu ly in the schools = ee and anges — fail— From the “ Post Mortem” column in 
lhe latest scientific rules, iey both are quite beyond the pale. Cage Birds :-— 


Nor did he make the least pretence 
‘To learn the laws of evidence. 
Heropvorvs, for instance, glories 

In idle tales and fairy stories ; 
Whatever yarns of headless men 


How different am 1! How thorough “Subject: Cock Linnet. Caus> of death: 
The care with which I delve and burrow | “@»y thanks for encouraging remarks. 
To trace a fact. ‘They were content - — 
Simply to read a document ; 





He chanced to hear, he seized his pen They did not know the keen, ecstatic ae —— ge —— 
And wrote them down upon his tables, Joy of the art of diplomatic. ment appears in the Dublin Evening 
No matter whence he le.irnt the fables. | My parchments carefully I pass aes 
There's scarce a word of his that I Beneath a magnifying-glass, “£18 Fee-Simple Ground Dent, out of modern 
Could not pronounce a monstrous lie— And every inch I scan to spot ee 
In short, a child could show the man What parts are genuine, what not. Under the heading, of course, of “ Motor 
Wos either fool or charlatan. When all the good has been selected Cycles.” 
And all the spurious rejected, 

Tuvcypipes was little better : I test again and then prepare 
He was Inagination’s debtor ; To weigh the evidence with care. Miss Maup ALLAN is making her first 
He had no notion in his pate The various readings I collate, appearance in America. “ She will,” says 
Of what is meant by “ accurate.” The pros and cons at length I state, The New York Times, “ be accompanied 
His own unaided fingers wrote And for each line of text I quote by the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
The speeches which he loved to quote, |A page or two of priceless note, Modest Altschuler, conductor.” 
How N1k1As spoke, how KLteon answered — | Wherein, meticulously traced, We can only faintly picture this 








He had no Times nor files of Hansard. | You read on what my facts are based. _{ gentleman’s distress. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Posstnty, if Mr. J. E. Buckrose had written A Golden 
Straw (Mitis anp Booy)as his first novel [ should have appre- 
ciated it more. At least I should not then have been forced 
to compare it, not quite favourably, with other previous work 
of his. Here is the same easy charm of description ; but 
the tale itself strikes me as a machine-made thing, and the 
characters are unconvincing. For example, Averild, the 
heroine, wishing to go to Germany to study music, exclaims, 
“T’ll come back, but I must wander first. It’s the Holder- 
ness blood. We're made so. ‘They were wanderers who} 
first landed here—whom we've all sprung from,” et: , ete. 
Now it is one of my most cherished convictions that nobody 
ever talks like this in real life. And I charge Mr. Buckrose 
with knowing it. With regard to the story, of course Averild 


gets her year in Ger-- - ohana 


i hes succe ded in ad ng a useful and attractive book to 


| contemporary history. 





I received a great shx ck about two-thirds of the way 
through Mrs. Huai Fraser’s Giannella (Meraven). It is the 
story of an orphan girl (the daughter of a Seandinivian 
painter) who owes her upbringing, when stranded in Rome, 
to the kindness of a peasant woman ; and, after emerging, 
so to speak, from the rather arid campagna of the heroine's 
early years, I had just got to the pleasant piazza of her 
love-aflair (and a very pretty affair it is, with pigeons that 
carry messages, and balconies of flowers, and a lay figure 
of a cardinal used for painting portraits for foreigners), 
—I had just got to this point, 1 say, when suddenly the 
‘eyes of Masiuecia (Giannella’s benefactress) snapped. I felt 
as if something had suddenly gone too. This terrible form 
of oplthalmia is creeping gradually over all our English 
Rotion, and the circulating libr: ries ought to do some thing 
— —about it. For the rest, 








many, and as she returns 
strangely short of money, 
and with a habit, when- 
ever the hero proposes to 
her, of answering, “I love 
you, but it cannot be!’ 
(or words to that effect), 
and bursting into tears, I! 
for one was scarcely sur- 
prised to learn that she} 
had been secretly married | 
abroad to the unpleasing| 
Winship, and had repented 
it ever since, Eventually 
her husband follows her 
home, and is drowned ina 
convenient flood, thus ful- 
filling a dream about! 
“dark water” which had | 
been hanging about 
piciously since the begin- 
ning of the story. In 
this way Averild is left 
free to marry Walgate, 
and Mr. Buckrose to begin 
another bi ok, which will 
(L hope) be more worthy 








sus- 








FAST AN D LOW. 





though I think the excite- 
ment aroused by a hitch 
in the heroine’s romance 
ought to have been sus- 
tained a little longer, this 
very charming idyll 
of Rome, some time before 
the Quirinal, and a long 
time before the trams. The 
authoress uses a_ great 
many Talian words, and 
these have been quit > cor- 
rectly printed, but | take 
excepti n to some of the 
Latin ones: “stultus 
rulgus”’ may be Lucretian, 
but “voluntus tua” is cer- 
tainly wrong, and though 
Ll am not a botanist I feel 
that the root of 7 lowera”’ 
ought to be taken up and 


looked at. 


is a 


A Benighted Race. 
* Dappy,’’ said Isobel, “do 
missionaries go out to Ger- 





his powers and of the Dealer. “I CAN HIGHLY RECOMMEND THIS NEW BREED, MapaMe! most Up-1 many?” 
esteem in which I hold] pare ayp rasmroxaniE poG IN THE MARKET. “Of course not, my 
them. . — dear. 
———$—$—_$______ “ Doe ssn’t any - ie try to convert them ?”’ she asked. 
rom time to time thoes recent sessions I have read in | ‘Convert them!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, Isobel, the Germans 


The Daily Express a Parliamentary sketch which struck me 

being considerably above the average run. The articles 
have been collected in a volume, The Asquith Parliament 
(Hurcninson), and the author is revealed as Mr. Cuartes T. 
Kina. An essential to suecess in this field of 
that the record shall be free from political wail bias. 
Kditorial Column may in most cases be trusted to supply 
full measure of such spice. Mr. Kiya is void of offence 
in this matter. Dr. Jouxson, the _ known, 
the earliest, Parliamentary re porter, candidly adn itted that 
in preparing his narrative of a day’s sitting in the House of | 
Commons he took eare that the Whig 
best of it. 
lexicographer.) Mr. Kixa writes with 
fairness of all sections of parties in the last Parliament. His 
thumb-nail sketches of the Labour Members, most of them | 
new-comers to the vineyard at Westminster, are particularly 
interesting. With a shrewd sense of charac ter, a keen 
eye for colour, and a sharp ear for a good thing, "Mr. Kin | 


rs dil not have the 


; our own. 
journalism is | 


The | 


if not quite | 


(He inserted an adjective permissible only in al 
equal frankness and | 


are a highly cultured nation. Some of the best known men 
of science and letters come from Germany. Germany occu- 
pies a position in the civilised world that is second only to 
Germany-——” 

‘Are they cannibals ?”’ she interrupted. 

“Certainly not. What has put that into your head ? 

‘I don’t know; I thought you said they ate dead horses 
and black bread.” 

‘So they do, my dear. Mr. Wixssron Caurcmit has put 
| that question beyond a doubt. The German workman lives 
upon food that the British workman would refuse with 
scorn, but the Germans are not cannibals.” 

‘What is a cannibal, daddy?” 

‘A cannibal, Isobel, is person who 


” 


eats human flesh; 


|} who kills and devours his own species.” 


“Daddy, I thought I heard you say that Mr. Cuurcm. 
sometimes eats his own speeches ? Is he a cannibal, too ?”’ 

Children should never be ities to listen to political 
discussions. 


























